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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Here are two human brains, both endowed with what we call genius. In one case 
it was developed amid the congenial surroundings of an ancient European city — a 
musical centre of some repute. In the other case it simply " growed," like Topsy 
The two infantile brains are so nearly alike that no one can say which of them is, 
or was, originally superior to the other. But the white boy possesses what we call 
reason, while the black boy is practically an idiot. How narrow is the margin 
that differentiates the two intelligences. A trifling protuberance on the inside of 
the negro's skull may make all the difference between them. In his uncared for 
babyhood he may have fallen down the kitchen stairs and bumped that extraordi- 
nary head of his just hard enough to knock the sense out and leave the music in. 
A like accident might have wrought a like change in the caseof young Hof raann, or, 
indeed, might have had a reverse effect, eliminating the music and leaving only the 
common sense. The child of European culture would then never have been heard 
of, and the half-witted negro, slave-born, only two or three removes from an 
African kraal, would have remained almost, if not quite, the most remarkable 
instance of unadulterated, uninstructed, musical genius that the world can show. 

Adrian Rexford. 

VI. 

MOHAMMEDANISM IN AFRICA. 

No little excitement has made itself felt among a small circle of religious writ- 
ers and their readers in the English periodical press lately concerning the respect- 
ive usefulness of Mohammedanism and Christianity in civilizing the African 
heathen. The ball of controversy was set in motion by Canon Taylor, of York 
Cathedral, who produced a paper going to show that not only were Mohammedan 
missionaries more alert and successful in Africa, — successful in making converts, — 
but their converts, when made, were decidedly better, even mentally and morally, 
than the Christian converts are. So marked was the contrast drawn that it 
amounted to saying tbat Mohammedanism in Africa is an almost unmingled and 
beneficial success, while Christianity there is an undoubb d failure. 

Of course so startling a statement from a Christian minister of high rank, who 
must ardently wish that what he utters on the subject should have proved other- 
wise, could not be otherwise than exciting. Probably his going out of the way, too, 
to deliver a certain amount of obiter dicta in direct and voluntary eulogy of the 
morality of Mohammedanism was not calculated to make his general utterance 
particularly palatable. Canon MacColl, therefore, as well as others, have set up 
replies to this view of religious and moral evangelizing in Africa, and what is 
curious about them is that, mingled with much asperity of statement, they partly 
admit what Canon Taylor was frank enough to say. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith, for instance, who is supposed to be an expert (if that 
word is allowable here) on the qualities and tendencies of Mohammedanism, says, 
in his Nineteenth Centwn/ paper, that Canon Taylor has " rushed with headlong 
heedlessness" upon dangerous statements. But then he adds — and this is the 
curious part of his position — that " the views which he thrust upon a sensitive and 
excited audience were, as nearly as possible, identical with those which, thirteen 
years ago, I had promulgated in my book, ' Mohammed and Mohammedanism." 
His chief objection to them seems to be that they were slightly exaggerated 
by Canon Taylor, and were offered to a "sensitive and excited audience." 

In one respect, no doubt, as the controversy shows, Mohammedanism is valu- 
able to the African heathen. It carries with it a Koran Temperance Society, 
while the commercial Christians — the traders — flood the dark continent with the 
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things that intoxicate. In adaptability to the mental measure of the Africans, 
Mohammedanism is, no doubt, first, while its ritual and its power to interest and 
divert are also superior to anything which Christianity has to offer. But this is 
not saying that, in an absolute sense, the doctrine of Mohammed surpasses that of 
the New Testament. Its superior success is rather owing to the fact that it is nvt, 
when applied, quite so spiritualand lofty, but rhymes better with the material and 
practical advances which touch the crude African mind, and which it is within his 
power to accept and illustrate. 

Joel Benton. 

VII. 

THE TECHNICAL, STRAIT-JACKET. 

The now familiar fact that invention is the legitimate offspring of necessity, 
was, no doubt, originally discovered by a very primeval person. He did not 
formulate the well-known proverb on the instant ; aeons of profound research 
passed before that was effected ; but he recognized necessity, and straightway 
did what she required of him, thereby inaugurating the noble profession of engi- 
neering, which is only another name for ingenuity. Never in history has the en- 
gineering instinct developed so rapidly as within the present century, and nowhere 
has its advance been so marked and general as in America. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. To the narrow strip of sea-coast first occupied by Europeans 
there came only the adventurous, the energetic, the self-reliant of all the maritime 
nations ; sailormen most of them, than whom there are no better practical engi- 
neers on earth. 

The conditions of life were such as to stimulate all the inventive mechanical 
faculties in a very high degree, and especially was this the case where a sterile 
soil and a rigorous climate offered little in the way of gratuitous favors. 

New England parents, whose brains were ever intent upon surmounting the 
obstacles and making good the deficiencies of their rough surroundings, naturally 
begat children even more fertile in expedients than their progenitors.and the records 
of the Patent Office show how intensely active has been the New England mind in 
this direction — so much so indeed that the phrase " Yankee Notions " has found a 
place in the dictionaries. 

Such a school could hardly fail to be prolific of natural engineers, and while 
they may have made mistakes that a more elaborate technical training would 
have enabled them to avoid, their inventiveness, their fertility of resouree, and 
their tireless energy were everywhere conspicuous . 

But civilization sometimes dwarfs the individual. It savors of Philistinism to 
say it, but the influence of a too elaborate technical training upon many minds is 
to fix them unalterably in certain grooves. 

For the plodders, who are usually in the majority, this may do well enough, 
and to their careful work we must look for the stability of our bridges and the 
trustworthiness of our dams and viaducls. There are gifted engineers, however, 
whose genius is only cramped by too much school tradition. It were eaty to 
multiply instances where amateurs have set at naught the predictions of carefully 
trained engineers; but let the case of the late James B. Eads and the Mississippi 
jetties suffice. His failure was predicted with great unanimity by the United 
States corps of engineers, but the increased depth of water at the mouth of the 
great river is evidence of his superior insight. 

Our purpose is by no means to throw discredit upon the schools. They doubt- 
less raise the general average of efficiency, but they should studiously guard 



